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smart city developments. Our case study focuses on the governance and spatial planning of 
waterfront innovation districts in Boston in the United States and Dublin in Ireland. Both cases 
reflect a trend to create high-value clusters attracting research and development from globalised 
tech firms as well as fostering local enterprise. The fluidity and mobility of multinational capital 
attached to the tech economy leverages digital and civic investment in these districts as a means 
of corporate attraction and retention: the smart city becomes one for skilled, globally-mobile tech 
workers adjacent to, but socially and spatially partitioned from, historically working class port 
communities. This process is marked by the degree to which such districts can be, firstly, dis- 
connected from city-wide planning agendas, and secondly, the degree to which they interface and 
share resources and amenities with surrounding neighbourhoods. Thus, we argue, there is the 
potential for further market capture of urban revitalisation policies by high-tech firms, leading to 
the creation of ‘corporate towns’ and a new era of uneven development. The politics of urban 
planning can both restrict the democratic process in the city, and curtail the forms of smart city, 
civic technologies into those primarily beneficial for high-tech corporations and their workforce. 


1. Introduction: Smart urbanisation on the waterfront 


After decades of economic decline, abandonment, and middle-class flight, the central districts of cities across the North Atlantic 
have been repopulated by white-collar workers and other skilled professions. Former industrial areas, docks and warehouses, railroad 
embankments, car parks, and low-cost older residential blocks and houses are being replaced with high-end office spaces, higher- 
density, opulent apartment blocks, and the corresponding amenities for a more lucrative demographic. For many multi-national 
firms, the ex-urban or suburban corporate campus is now being supplemented or replaced with the downtown urban office. This 
transformation is happening partly in response to younger professionals’ desire for an urban lifestyle and its capacity for escapism and 
diversion, and partly in response to self-fulfilling agglomeration economy prophecies of higher productivity and creativity associated 
with mixed-use, dense urban districts (Duvivier and Polése, 2018). This process occurred several decades after the decline of tra- 
ditional dockland communities and central warehouse districts, much reduced from their heydays before containerisation and me- 
chanisation (Moore, 2008). Consequently, dockland districts in port cities were among the first areas targeted for urban renewal 
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programmes beginning in the 1980s and ongoing to the present day (Hall, 2002; Swyngedouw et al., 2002). Of late, efforts at 
redeveloping these areas have merged with ambitions to create innovation districts for clusters of globalised high technology firms 
(Wiig, 2019). 

Two examples of 21st century waterfront, docklands-into-innovation district redevelopments are examined in this paper; the 
Silicon Docks-Dublin Docklands in Ireland and the Seaport-South Boston Waterfront in the United States. While both waterfronts 
have seen redevelopment in the past (cf. Moore, 2008; Sieber, 1991), their current transformation extends established neoliberal, free 
market logics of public investment in premium infrastructure and services to facilitate entrepreneurial economic development 
(Graham and Marvin, 2001). The turn that makes both projects emblematic of smart urbanism today is their merging of integrated 
spatial planning and urban infrastructure upgrades with economic attraction policies produced in service of the globalised tech 
economy. Consequently, maintaining each city’s relationship to the waterfront’s heritage and longstanding, working-class port la- 
bourer communities became a balancing act as local authorities were torn between the affluence and prestige that high-tech jobs 
bring and less-affluent neighbourhoods facing rapidly rising rents alongside gentrification in service of, in large part, the tech workers 
on the waterfront. The shift to governing these neighbourhoods for the high-value tech sector — rather than a civic management 
strategy more inclusive of the existing residents — has created what we term a ‘corporate town’ approach to urban development. 
Although these corporate towns included multiple firms and sectors, the overarching prerogative of privileging the high-tech 
economy speaks to the political shift ongoing in both Boston and Dublin. 

The focus on these two cases highlights both cities’ respective efforts to transform their waterfronts by incorporating elements of 
smart urbanisation. The Dublin Docklands has been in continuous development since the late 1980s, while the South Boston 
Waterfront (or Seaport District) has been developed mainly over the last two decades. Both projects incorporate smart, urban ex- 
perimentation in the form of planning requirements or forms of coordination hitherto not systematically utilised locally. 
Furthermore, due in large part to the 2008 global financial crisis, the visions for both projects shifted to incorporate imaginaries of 
the new economy such as ‘smart districts’ and ‘innovation districts’ as a means of securing a partial realisation of the pre-crisis plan 
for a more general, mixed-use revitalisation of the areas. 

In the case of Dublin, the Docklands stimulated a new series of urban development policies comprising ‘strategic development 
zones’ and ‘strategic housing developments’ to expedite and bypass part of the planning process and support the demands of the 
growing economy (Lennon and Waldron, 2019). While circumventing the normal planning appeals process in favour of centralised 
independent oversight, the Dublin Docklands redevelopment represented a modest advancement over the service-less, mono-zoned 
housing developments of the recent past. In Boston, the Seaport Innovation District has led to further initiatives to build ‘smart’ 
mixed-use urban nodes of varying success, all within a spatial planning framework that, due to the interwoven scales of governance 
involved, also operates without significant oversight (Jonas et al., 2010). Therefore, while both case studies operate in an arguably 
neoliberal, entrepreneurial framework, they nevertheless show evidence of moving beyond simple profit margins in favour of a smart 
city reimagining of the urban experience influenced by the new tech economy. They represent ‘ring-fenced’ urban planning ex- 
periments on the waterfront which were later upscaled to general policy and transplanted to other urban development projects. This 
upscaling to other locations was often without the unique and central waterfront context, a factor which was arguably foundational to 
their relatively strong return-on-investment and corresponding ability to fund social programmes. As these two innovation districts 
mature, and as their political logics morph into new projects in new areas within and beyond both cities, we draw attention to these 
redevelopments as emblematic of the form, function, and politics of smart urbanism today. 

Our research is based on interviews with forty-one participants, thirty-two in Dublin and nine in Boston, conducted as part of a 
larger, multi-year research project on both cities, The Programmable City. Interviewees in Dublin were selected in collaboration with 
Dublin City Council for the purposes of assisting in their strategy for designing a smart district, with contacts for technology com- 
panies frequently initiated through the assistance of Dublin City Council, or otherwise legitimated through this high-level buy-in. In 
contrast, the smaller set of nine in Boston were focussed on the Seaport development yet were linked to a larger research body of 
interviews on the metropolitan area of Boston carried out by the project team. The Dublin participants, depending on their role, were 
questioned about smart technologies, strategy, integration with existing communities and heritage, and the urban quality and 
character of the area in question. The Boston participants were asked about the redevelopment of the district, its characterisation as 
an ‘Innovation District’, and its interfaces with existing communities and port operations. In addition, information on the Seaport and 
the smart utilities project was acquired through an event hosted by Boston Planning and Development Agency in Boston’s City Hall in 
April 2017. All interview data and fieldnotes were analysed in a standard qualitative data analysis package for recurring themes, 
commonalities, and contrasts among the two case studies. 

The next section contextualises the case studies within existing research into ‘smart districts’ and docklands redevelopment 
projects. Then the recent history of each case study is presented in turn, before shifting to a comparative analysis of the key themes: 
the evolution of spatial planning and urban redevelopment on the waterfront; the commonalities of design and aesthetics across these 
innovation districts; the role of real estate development in attracting global tech firms to the districts; and the community response as 
the planning strategies prototyped in the districts were rolled out more broadly. Lastly, we conclude the paper by considering what 
these cases tell us about the politics of smart cities and smart urbanism more generally. If innovation districts are emblematic of the 
smart city, as we argue, this vision is creating 21st century corporate towns for global tech firms and their workers. This vision, in 
pursuit of these firms, downplays the working class origins of both waterfronts, while also focussing economic development narrowly 
around a few information and innovation industries rather than a more broad vision of the smart city that has the potential to 
facilitate generative and transformative social and economic change. 
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2. Innovation districts as smart urbanisation 


The term ‘smart cities’ or smart urbanisation encompasses a recognition that digitalisation is transforming how cities are managed 
and coordinated and is a response to the increasing demand from the vanguards of the tech economy that cities ‘step up their game’ 
and embrace widespread technological change in order to attract and retain these self-same tech firms. Unsurprisingly, this trans- 
formational change implies a key role for leading technology companies as they continue to diversify their product base into artificial 
intelligence, mobility, and urban engineering. Smart city strategy-making frequently alludes to this expertise, yet also seeks to 
influence and expand local enterprise and start-up development (Coletta et al., 2019). Alternatively, a greater politicisation of urban 
planning and urban redevelopment ensues, seeking an expanded role for political contestation and alternative views of development 
(Hollands, 2015; March and Ribera-Fumaz, 2019). 

Smart city planning typically aligns with entrepreneurial urbanism agendas (Hollands, 2008; Jessop, 1997; Wiig, 2016) in em- 
phasising the creativity of the innovation economy in harnessing new talents and skills to solve old problems. The smart city could 
ostensibly develop throughout a city, and the policy rhetoric has reflected a universalising expectation to these efforts, implying that 
wherever there is digital connection the smart city can be found. The smart city and the innovation district are not semantically 
identical, with the latter oriented further towards creative clustering. However, when concentrated in specific districts such as in 
Boston and Dublin, this overlay of smart and innovation fosters a ‘corporate town’ element in the cities, where an entire neigh- 
bourhood is designed in service to a specific industry and its workforce. The pared-back minimalism and new urbanist structural 
patterns of contemporary urban design, as found in these two districts, embraced services and spaces for serendipitous interaction for 
tech workers akin to corporate break-out spaces and informal coffee areas, only across an entire neighbourhood. Functionalist zoning 
ceded to mixed-use development, with employees of high-tech companies demanding housing close to site of employment and to be 
provided with a diverse range of services and leisure options. While certainly evoking the lecture-circuit truisms of Richard Florida’s 
creative class (2003), in relation to how multinational corporations (MNCs) now seek bohemian, tolerant, comprehensively planned 
and integrated urban environments, this vision of luxury ‘smart urbanism’ draws on the idea of ‘live, work and play’ environments, 
providing a fully equipped urban environment targeting a highly-skilled, high wage tech workforce. 

More generally, the ‘smart city’ as an object of district-style, spatial planning ambitions has given a boost to real estate devel- 
opment (Wiig, 2018), granting leverage to cities seeking inward investment from MNCs through the allure of an advanced and 
sophisticated digital urban infrastructure. High-value, district-wide development projects have been labelled as ‘smart districts’ or 
‘innovation districts’ in order to capture powerful companies around which a start-up, entrepreneurial culture can grow. Trans- 
national, Brookings Institute civic boosters Bruck Katz and Julie Wagner define ‘innovation districts’ as “geographic areas where 
leading-edge anchor institutions and companies cluster and connect with start-ups, business incubators, and accelerators” (2014, p. 
1); this definition fits Boston and Dublin’s efforts to develop said districts. In terms of physical pull factors, further-integrated, 
compact urban design, accommodating mixed-use housing, commerce, and office space, and excellent municipal and tele- 
communications infrastructure as well as local transport and global air connections all contribute to the potential of attracting MNCs 
to these districts. 

For global tech firms, the dense, centrally-located, mixed-use design of the innovation district is replacing the corporate campus, 
whose elaborately landscaped bucolic offices adopted the forms of the landed estate, yet represented a more egalitarian and utili- 
tarian post-war future that landscape architecture scholar Louise Mozingo terms pastoral capitalism (2011). This return to the city 
after decades in greenfield, suburban locations, marked a partial embrace of the urbanist values of Louis Mumford (1961) and Jane 
Jacobs (1961), characterised by cosmopolitanism, cohesiveness, and social liberalism. However, the spatial organisation — of both the 
suburban corporate campus and the innovation district — reflects the social values and cultural norms of their creators (Rossi, 1982; 
Sassen, 2005), and we can expect contemporary development to diverge from principles which informed the belle époque’s con- 
tinuous boulevards, arts and crafts movements, and emphasis on ornamentation. Further, the expectation of city officials and urban 
planners that globalised tech firms choosing to locate in urban innovation districts would facilitate widespread, smart urban re- 
vitalisation has led to political logics that privilege and prioritise these firms in what we term, building off Mozingo’s scholarship, the 
corporate town. This geographic overlap of innovation districts, as clusters of the high-tech economy, with smart city policy efforts, as 
digital-civic engagement models, has become common in North American and European cities (Wiig, 2019). As the Brookings In- 
stitute has expanded on its vision for innovation districts to consider the importance of place-making within these districts (Wagner, 
2019), we note that even the policy think tank that invented the term is promoting the overlay of the two concepts (Millener, 2020). 
We suggest that the place-making on offer takes the form and function of a corporate town. The evolution of the Boston and Dublin 
waterfront developments, discussed respectively in the following two sections, provide the basis of our appraisal. 


3. The evolution of Boston and Dublin’s waterfronts 


This section discusses Boston and Dublin’s respective waterfront redevelopment as a progression from civic desires to pivot the 
deindustrialised spaces back into the urban economy through the 1980s to the 2000s. Then, after the 2008-9 financial crisis, the 
efforts of both cities to re-brand these redevelopments into innovation districts became a means to attract the globalised tech 
economy and, through that, become smart cities. In the process, the new influx of wealthier, and more mobile residents has placed 
previously-isolated social groups into closer contact (Moore, 2008, p. 64) and exacerbated economic divisions in the inner city 
(Haase, 2009). These contact points are mediated by pre-existing infrastructure such as industrial boundary walls, railways, wa- 
terways, and, of course, the geography of the port itself. 
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3.1. Manufacturing Boston’s Seaport as an innovation district 


The South Boston waterfront is located adjacent to the city’s downtown. The district sits, like much of Boston, on land reclaimed 
from the sea (Mason, 2017), transformed over the 18th and 19th century into docks and warehouses for oceangoing trade, with 
nearby neighbourhoods housing dockworkers and their families (O’Connor, 2019). Within the area, a 167-acre naval base encom- 
passing two drydock facilities for shipbuilding and repairs was decommissioned in 1974 and the land given to the City of Boston and 
MassPort, the port authority which also controls Boston-Logan International Airport; the shifting of dock and warehouse-related 
activities out of the area and containerisation contributed to the area’s decline over the same period. The site of the base now 
encompasses a cruise ship terminal, a start-up and enterprise centre, fish processing plants, and other industrial and office uses. The 
innovation district folds around these earlier developments. 

By the 1980s, the formerly-industrial district was a collection of parking lots, sundry industrial buildings, and a tight cluster of 
red-brick former warehouses in the Fort Point area directly east of downtown, where many high-tech corporations are located today; 
General Electric’s proposed new-build global headquarters was to be located here before the company shifted plans in 2019 to 
moving from suburban Connecticut into two existing buildings (GE Reports, 2019). From 1991 through to final completion in 2006, a 
series of massive tunnelling projects moved traffic underground instead of on an elevated roadway through downtown and connected 
the Seaport District to the international airport and highway network via tunnels. Instead of a dedicated rail or subway link, a bus 
rapid transit service was provided, with direct connections into the city-wide subway system and regional light rail. The development 
potential of the area greatly increased and projects were proposed by both the Boston Redevelopment Agency and MassPort.’ All 
these infrastructure upgrades, including constructing surface roads and then parcelling land into buildable lots, contributed to the 
ability to develop the area. The public investment allowed for straightforward integration into downtown’s existing, long-established 
business district (Interview SDD45, BDPA). In turn the planners realised that with such centrality, connectivity and premium service 
provision, the area would end up with “very valuable real estate” (Interview SDD47, MassPort). 

From this point, the process of the Seaport’s transformation largely resembles the standard process of redevelopment (Slade, 
2013): preparation of an extensive zoning plan, releasing the 1000 acres of land for development (405 ha), and following through on 
several city policies. These included the provision of affordable housing (13% or more), a climate preparedness requirement which 
includes flood mitigation, the accommodation of public access to the waterfront, and LEED energy certification for buildings larger 
than 50,000 square feet (Beauregard et al., 2014). The City of Boston designated multi-acre development sites as Planned Devel- 
opment Areas with more extensive zoning and planning oversight than for smaller developments with consideration for materials and 
finishing, sidewalks and street furniture (see Fig. 1 below). Through the 1990s and 2000s, several cohesive development and public 
realm plans were prepared with extensive local stakeholder engagement (Boenig-Liptsin, 2017). 

The financial crisis that came to light in 2007-08 slowed investment and construction of the district away from the earlier, large- 
scale sites on the waterfront, where a World Trade Centre and a large convention centre had been developed by MassPort. This led to 
concerns in the Boston Redevelopment Authority as well as other involved agencies that the upward trajectory of urban renewal 
would end in retrenchment, a new wave of urban stagnation, and abandonment: that “people would start leaving the city again and 
[we would] get a whole new era of blight and joblessness” (Interview SDD45, BDPA). While the innovation district emerged from the 
crisis without significant economic impacts, and Boston’s economy has grown significantly since the crisis, the success was largely 
concentrated in specific areas like the innovation district and did not spread citywide, about which city officials have voiced their 
concern even if not necessarily found a solution (City of Boston Press Office, 2015). 

The two public owners of Seaport, the City and MassPort, produced separate public realm plans leading to variations in standards 
across the area and alternate providers of lampposts, benches, paving types and other street furniture. This absence of continuity and 
coordination reached to shared infrastructure and utilities, such as is necessary to coordinate district heating and cooling systems and 
shared telecommunications infrastructure. Projects such as the Boston Smart Utilities Project on South Boston’s Dorchester Avenue, at 
the inland edge of the district, have sought to remediate this through policies that incentivise collaboration between utility providers 
and developers to share data and infrastructure, favouring district energy schemes and communal pipe ducts as opposed to the 
uncoordinated and hitherto largely unmapped utility ducts used at present (SDD50, BDPA planner at Smart Utilities presentation). 
This smart utilities installation was implemented first in South Boston because the area was already in the process of widespread 
redevelopment: the expectation was that this process would be rolled out elsewhere in the city in the coming years. 

The Seaport District anticipated the Brookings Institute model of securing anchor clients and building a start-up scene con- 
tiguously. Thus, one of the first major anchor clients was Vertex Pharmaceuticals, a biotech firm who would in time be joined by 
General Electric and AutoDesk, and a host of others including Amazon. Meanwhile, a former drydock building was converted into the 
Innovation and Design Building, managed by the firm Jamestown under a lease from Boston’s planning agency. Jamestown are 
known for their role in making Industry City in Brooklyn, New York, a hub of creatives and artists, albeit later under significant rent 
pressure (Buckley, 2014). They themselves had secured MassChallenge as a tenant, a start-up accelerator which had originated in 
Boston in 2010. A limited, if downsized, number of R&D spaces are being created in the western (inland) part of Seaport (Logan, 
2019) in addition to the existing and dedicated start-up space in the purpose-designed District Hall on Northern Avenue. However, 
the greater part of small-scale innovation, with space for experimentation, is in the Innovation and Design Building next to the cruise 
terminal. This led to objections that the innovation district branding prioritised “high profile commercial endeavours versus a more 


1 planning in the metropolitan area of Boston is devolved to each of its constituent authorities, with limited oversight from the sub-national state, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. See Jonas et al. (2010) for a full discussion. 
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Fig. 1. Westward view towards downtown Boston from Seaport Boulevard in the Seaport. Photo by authors, 2016. 


generative and small-scale focus on local tech entrepreneurs” (Interview SDD42, Boston-based urban design and marketing com- 
pany). 

The innovation angle was genuine among Boston participants in terms of the start-up ecosystem, the spaces and shared facilities in 
buildings such as the Innovation and Design Building for prototyping and light manufacturing, and the general creative atmosphere. 
This follows the precedent of Kendall Square adjacent to Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s dense, urban campus in neigh- 
bouring Cambridge. As with Kendall Square, interviewees valued the variety of urban services and amenities on offer and transport 
accessibility. 

In relation to community engagement, Mayor Walsh embarked on a programme in 2015 to replicate the innovation district model, 
with the proviso of serving the entrepreneurs and specific needs of each Boston neighbourhood and its existing community rather 
than competing for external workers and companies. A large-scale public engagement has followed, shaping the Imagine Boston 2030 
plan, all of which support a civic and egalitarian vision of the city (City of Boston, 2017). Overall, city officials and planning staff felt 
the Seaport Innovation District was a measured success in relation to the fact that a) it was developed at all, and b) it supported 
economic growth in the city. Aside from this ‘car parks to condos’ variant on the ‘rags to riches’ story, the development has attracted 
criticism due its overly-developed immediate waterfront (Leung, 2019), lack of engagement with entrenched racial inequalities in 
Boston (Ryan, 2017), and vulnerability to severe flooding both now and in the future (Prashant and Sullivan, 2019). As the district 
matures, and as the model is replicated elsewhere in the city, revisiting and further evaluation of this perceived success will be 
necessary. 


3.2. Rebranding the Dublin Docklands as the Silicon Docks 


Dublin’s port has been, and is still, the most active port on the island, adjacent to the city centre but also connected to the 
hinterland via a port tunnel and a toll bridge that today facilitates the movement of heavy vehicles. Successive land reclamations in 
Dublin over the past three hundred years, as well as modernisation efforts over the last fifty years, have pushed port operations 
further east of the historic city centre, opening up development in former storage and industrial areas along the quays. In its initial 
phase from 1989 until 1997, the Dublin Docklands represented the translation of the enterprise zone, ‘free market’ spatial planning 
strategy initiated at Shannon International Airport in western Ireland in the 1960s (Sklair, 1988) to an urban context, supported by 
the national government’s 1986 Urban Renewal Act (O’Leary, 2014, p. 162). This early phase of development resembled the forms of 
entrepreneurial urbanism (McGuirk and MacLaran, 2001) previously enacted in the docklands of London and Melbourne (Byrne, 
2016; Moore, 2008) and across the European continent (Swyngedouw et al., 2002). Stimulated by tax incentives and rates reductions, 
this early phase sought wholesale mixed-use redevelopment with an appeal to an urbane and lucrative clientele through cultural 
attractors such as exhibition spaces and restaurants. The remains of the marginalised, working class dockland community were to be 
mostly rehoused elsewhere in the city, leading to political agitation and more concerted efforts to house communities in their existing 
neighbourhoods (Punch, 2006, p. 195). 

Following a 1997 Act in the Dail (Ireland’s national parliament), these projects were incorporated into a new body called the 
Dublin Docklands Development Authority (DDDA), with responsibility for a 1300-acre (526 ha) site encompassing both the entire 
repurposed docklands area and its adjacent, established neighbourhoods. This phase of development marked a shift in urban plan- 
ning, with a strong design focus and many architects employed in the planning team. It integrated social concerns through the 
provision of employment and training programmes for local communities and the provision of new social infrastructure. The DDDA 
featured a council of 25 members drawn from local communities who oversaw the implementation of the masterplan and provided 
recommendations to the leadership, something not replicated in Boston. 

The DDDA was a testbed for new social policies, including a 20% affordable housing requirement, and higher minimum standards 
strengthening the provision of space, light, storage, and access. The social and affordable housing target was partly met with housing 
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Fig. 2. The Grand Canal Docks in the Dublin Docklands. Photo by authors, 2019. 


away from the main area of urban development. Nevertheless, social housing provision was created in mixed tenure schemes in 
several parts of this new development with street-level access and no variation in standards. It is in recent medium-scale planning 
projects such as the Dublin Docklands, and latterly with peri-urban sites such as Adamstown, that the city has taken to integrated total 
planning of infrastructure and mixed-use compact urban development, even as it continued down the path of entrepreneurial ur- 
banism set down by its precedents (Bartley, 2007; MacLaran and Kelly, 2014). 

Ireland experienced a severe economic crisis in 2008-09, resulting in a European Union and International Monetary Fund bailout 
of the country’s finances following exposure of the systematic failure of the banking sector. Many of the developers in the Docklands 
halted construction as liquidity ceased and bankruptcy followed. The National Assets Management Agency (NAMA) was created in 
2009 as a holding entity for bankrupt development projects (Byrne, 2016, p. 900), including the great majority of unfinished plots in 
the Docklands. In 2012, the Minister for the Environment, Community and Local Government announced the dissolution of the DDDA 
and designated part of the unfinished Docklands as a Strategic Development Zone, on the basis of its physical centrality and socio- 
economic importance (Interview SDD27, NAMA). The new 96-hectare (237 acres) zone excluded the existing communities previously 
within the DDDA’s purview, focussing instead on sites formerly covered by the fast-track planning Section 25 certificates as detailed 
in the DDDA Act (Rialtas na hÉireann, 1997). As before, new developments would not be subject to individual planning appeals once 
they were deemed in conformity with the existing, detailed masterplan for the Grand Canal and North Lotts; two contiguous areas in 
the centre of the Docklands at either side of the River Liffey (see Fig. 2). 

As in Boston, the economic crisis legitimated a change of emphasis towards facilitating the tech sector’s embrace of the Docklands. 
Google had arrived as an anchor tenant in 2004, followed later by Facebook in 2008 and Twitter and LinkedIn in 2011, creating a 
cluster of key companies with expanding portfolios (Newenham, 2015). Their arrival was a combination of the successful diplomatic 
and preparatory work of the Industrial Development Authority, IDA Ireland, and the availability of high-grade office space in a new 
central district.” Recognising the arrival of these prestigious firms to the docklands, the 2014 masterplan singled out a new demo- 
graphic explicitly linked to the vision of Dublin as a smart city with its own ‘Silicon Docks’ to rival Silicon Valley-styled tech enclaves 
around the globe. It notes that these “youthful faces” with their “brilliant creative and technical minds” will not be satisfied with 
“formal, constrained and structured work environments”, and that “industry players indicate that ‘Cool’ needs to meet ‘Geek’ to 
ensure organic networking opportunities which will entice new talent” and foster further economic growth (Dublin City Council, 
2014, p. 38). As a result of the incoming workers, the area is home to two communities with distinctive features: one, an established 
lower and middle-income population with pockets of deprivation and many older residents and children; and two, a new demo- 
graphic of high-skilled workers in the expanding technology and finance sectors that are typically in their 20s and 30s and pre-family 
status. 

While city planning professionals and managers in the four local community centres have stated preferences for integrating these 
two communities for their mutual benefit, there are nevertheless stark contrasts manifested in the physical infrastructure of the area. 
During the first phase of physical development, an existing port wall in the North Wall was further fortified with wire netting to shield 
new residents from antisocial behaviour. In addition, the judicious planning and financing of adjacent community leisure facilities 
extended a buffer between the two communities. Divides are also maintained in digital infrastructure, with 2016 national census data 
showing that access to household internet is well below the national average of 89% in parts of North Wall (Sheriff Street 


2 IDA Ireland had long established its reputation for attracting international high-end firms to Ireland to avail not only of the favourable corporate 
tax rate, but also the established supply chains and hiring pool. In the wake of the recession, it shifted focus to target early-stage companies with 
strong growth potential, and looked to the Docklands with its cluster of big names as part of the offering to attract and retain them (IDA Ireland, 
2010). 
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neighbourhood at 57.8%) and Ringsend (75%). 

The branding of the area as the Silicon Docks has occurred in tandem with considerable efforts on the part of Dublin City Council 
to situate the Docklands within a smart city strategy as a ‘smart district’ (Heaphy and Pétercsak, 2019; Kitchin et al., 2019). A Dublin 
City Council-Smart Docklands team works in conjunction with the state innovation body, Enterprise Ireland, and the existing start-up 
and tech sector community to run competitions that foster local innovation. Furthermore, expanding partnerships with Trinity 
College Dublin have stimulated the creation of the Grand Canal Innovation District, whose advisory group specifically references 
Kendall Square in Cambridge (as mentioned above, folded around Massachusetts Institute of Technology, just to the north of 
downtown Boston and thus proximate to the Seaport) and the Knowledge Quarter in London as influences, following recent visits to 
both destinations (Rialtas na hÉireann, 2020, p. 34). Consequently, the same area has been branded as both a ‘smart district’ and an 
‘innovation district’; the former corresponding better to European Commission funding programmes such as the Smart Cities and 
Communities lighthouse projects (cf. Cardullo and Kitchin, 2019), while the latter references a more localised, quadruple-helix 
partnership of local partners supported by national funding. 

This inter-referencing between different cities’ innovation districts is interesting as the evidence of economic success in one 
district justifies the formation of a second similar district elsewhere; the districts begin to look, feel, and operate very similarly, likely 
lowering the exceptionality and exclusivity of the districts in general. Given the perceived importance of place-making to the 
Brookings Institute model, the growing similarities of the areas highlights the potential for destabilising the unique and place-based 
features that make one district stand out over another. This, in turn, speaks to the importance of architectural design and community 
consultation in creating the connective urban tissue that binds people and place together with independence from commercial 
pressures that may later dilute its originality and sense of place. 

The next section considers the political logics underlying the spatial planning, infrastructure reconfiguration, and real estate 
development of Boston and Dublin’s waterfront innovation districts. As other cities’ officials tour one or both innovation districts, 
these smart city planning models are likely to continue circulating as model redevelopment projects that have the potential to 
influence other, similar projects elsewhere. 


4. Analysis and conclusion: Innovation districts as corporate towns 


In presenting Boston and Dublin’s innovation districts as corporate towns, our aim has been to problematise and critique the 
evolving relationship of smart city planning and policymaking as it contributes to exclusive, exceptional redevelopments primarily 
benefitting the globalised tech economy. We have argued that smart urbanism fosters this form of uneven development benefiting a 
few, corporate uses of the city, rather than contributing to place-specific efforts to bring widespread benefits to these two cities and 
their residents. 


4.1. The politics of innovation districts 


Boston’s former mayor Thomas Menino, in his 2010 inaugural address, emphasised innovation as a means of escaping the fi- 
nancial crisis, with a focus on investing in material, substantive engineering and construction rather than the immaterial financial 
‘engineering’ which led to the sub-prime housing market collapse. This befitted his reputation as an ‘urban mechanic’ who sought 
tangible improvements through projects such as the aforementioned ‘Big Dig’ that opened Seaport to development (Boenig-Liptsin 
2017). As a city planner stated: 


I mean we had spent tens of billions of dollars on this highway project [and] on the [MBTA] Silver Line [bus system], [and] on the 
Boston Harbour clean-up project, and then the global economy implodes and all development has gone away. So the Mayor at the 
time, Mayor Menino, I think he was over in Spain, in Madrid or Barcelona and visited this industrial area in the outskirts of the city 
where these old private properties were bringing in technology companies and [...] so he just came back with this at the back of 
his mind and worked with policy and planning staff to think that that was something that might function in the South Boston 
Waterfront area. (Interview SDD45, BDPA) 


We highlight this tactic as emblematic of the corporate town approach to smart city planning, and a recognition of the inter- 
referencing of innovation policies between different cities. Like Kendall Square, Barcelona’s 22@ District in the redeveloped 
Poblenou neighbourhood was an early and influential forerunner that shaped discourses on how prestigious architecture and digital 
technology could drive urban renewal. It forms part of an ambitious urban programme that subsumes smart city infrastructure into a 
broad framework for future urbanism (March and Ribera-Fumaz, 2016). Likewise, Boston and Dublin invested heavily in material and 
digital infrastructure in order to adapt an area of the city for high-end industry. To a large extent, these innovation districts integrated 
into the urban fabric of the cities. New road grids, public transportation, small parks and civic infrastructure were all installed in 
order to attract the high-tech economy and its workers. In this manner, corporates retained part of the infrastructural advantages 
obtained previously in arcadian suburban enclaves, where ambition and political power had been channelled into infrastructure-rich 
corporate campuses (Mozingo, 2011). 

The 20th century pioneers of pastoral capitalism provided not only ample roads and parking for suburban commuters, but also 
leisure facilities such as tennis courts and running tracks. As we move further into the third decade of the 21st century, the trend for 
corporations to return to downtown locations is growing through the popularity of innovation districts and Silicon Valley start-up 
culture. The corporations who provided leisure and social perks in business parks have retained and amplified this offering by taking 
up urban residence, where urban development authorities in Boston and Dublin have been instrumental in zoning for upmarket retail, 
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cafes, bars, restaurants, and hotels, yet at the same time the two districts are currently lacking essential basic services such as 
greengrocers, low to medium tier supermarkets, dry cleaners and laundromats: the essential, everyday neighbourhood services of a 
city. 

Our findings corroborate much of what Katz and Wagner (2014) highlighted as essential ingredients for attracting and retaining 
high-value, globally mobile firms and their workers, which they summarise as economic, physical, and networking assets. Among 
economic assets, the capture of anchor institutions including universities, investors, and start-up incubators are considered essential 
to the productivity leap in both districts; among other anchors, Boston built a contemporary art museum in their district, and Dublin, 
a theatre and music performance venue. The usefulness of physical assets highlighted in the previous section differ in relation to the 
tech community and existing communities, yet all concur with connective infrastructure such as bridges, cycle lanes, paving, and 
parks. In the Dublin case, existing residents highlighted outreach and interventionist programmes as critical for facilitating upward 
mobility and escape from endemic poverty in Smart Docklands community workshops held during 2018. All participants valued the 
transformative quality of new development in the form of walkable, high-quality public realm and well-designed buildings and 
squares. 

In relation to inclusivity, research participants in both Dublin and Boston have a reported precedent of minimal public en- 
gagement which they are seeking to overcome. In Boston, the legacy of late 20th century urban renewal has been countered by more 
extensive public participation through the city-wide Imagine Boston 2030, a plan for localised ‘innovation districts’, and the re- 
branding of the Boston planning department from the Boston Redevelopment Authority to the ostensibly more public-facing and 
accessible Boston Planning and Development Agency. Dublin City Council had acquired a poor reputation for engagement, implicated 
in the planning corruption tribunals of the 1990s. The DDDA as a separate development authority was able to create more meaningful 
and early engagements with communities beyond token consultation, including extensive outreach and employment programmes. 
The experience created better capacity within Dublin City Council for replicating these relative successes in subsequent develop- 
ments. Nevertheless, while the Smart Docklands and Innovation District programmes have placed an emphasis on community en- 
gagement, community leaders employed by the three local community centres noted the reduced capacity of Dublin City Council to 
develop similar programmes following the dissolution of the DDDA. 


4.2. Smart urbanisation, innovation districts, and uneven development 


The transformation found in these innovation districts was enacted via dedicated resources and planning expertise intended to 
attract and retain globalised tech firms. These cases reflect a shift away from the landscaped and manicured ‘pastoral capitalism! of 
business parks towards a more industrial architecture, which, although following internationalist urban design norms, looks towards 
cultural vitality and heritage as idealised choice factors for the corporate town urbanisation of the high-tech, innovation economy. 
Constructing these smart districts in both cities was a means of realising goals that would not be possible using the existing planning 
expertise and governance agendas. As these innovation district strategies for economic growth are replicated within and beyond 
Boston and Dublin, the ambitions of the smart city become subservient to tech economy attraction strategies and real estate de- 
velopment interests. The smart city becomes insular, acting as an amenity to the high-tech and creative class firms concentrating in 
these districts. 

In spite of the shift towards the corporate town, the return of net-contributors to local taxes heralds at least a partial rejuvenation 
of long-neglected and wilfully abandoned city centres, particularly in the United States with its further overtones of race-based 
exclusion. The prevalent logic of creative clustering favours the discourse advanced by Florida (2003) as well as Katz and Wagner 
(2014), in praise of the Bohemian utopia of imaginative, talented computer programmers integrated into the more established guilds 
of creatives including visual artists, musicians, and poets. Among the Silicon Valley baggage is a commitment to diversity, en- 
vironmental stewardship, and corporate social responsibility, which is welcome in cities where exclusion has become entrenched. 
However, the civic reengagement of MNCs is partial and incomplete compared to the heyday of the late 19th century and early 20th 
century North Atlantic cities, and the vested interests of tech corporations in consumption-based lifestyles is a problematic base for 
widespread, long-standing economic revival (Mozingo, 2011, p. 222). The arrival of the innovation district is as much the fruit of 
these early reengagements of corporations and research and development with civic life as it is the preparatory work and branding of 
city authorities. It is further legitimated by perceptions, frequently alluded to in Dublin, that the weakened public sector is itself 
disengaged with innovation and modernisation, and that the tech sector can provide the basis and model for reinvention. 

The re-engagement of the corporate town with civic life can be partly measured by its effect on, firstly, contiguous neighbour- 
hoods, and secondly, on upscaled measures to address urban development away from high-value central locations. In Boston, the Big 
Dig and new connective roads and pathways reduced the separation between Seaport and downtown, as well as residential South 
Boston proper. Further work is underway as part of the Smart Utilities project in South Boston, with its plan for facilitating integrated 
planning beyond the modern remit of formal planning with its limited agency over privatised utilities, addressing a shortcoming 
highlighted within the Seaport (Interview SDD45, BDPA). While Dorchester Avenue is a central location on the inland edge of the 
district, and a likely contender for investment, the area is home to less-affluent populations and public housing. Therefore, inclusive 
housing policies funded (in part) by Seaport development may counter the generally limited capacity of cities to directly finance and 
build new districts. Furthermore, in other out-of-town smart districts such as Weymouth’s Union Point to the south of Boston proper, 
high ambitions and smart city hyperbole have failed to match inward investment, resulting in downscaled projects closer to the pre- 
existing norm of suburban mixed use real estate development, even with commitments from General Electric, the same anchor tenant 
as the Seaport (Jacobs, 2019). 

In Dublin, social programmes funded by development, particularly under the leadership of the DDDA, brought existing and newer 
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residents closer through a range of outreach services including schooling and university access programmes. Legacy rail and canal 
infrastructure has yet to be reconciled with stated ambitions, and indeed the retention of polemic structures such as the effective 
‘peace wall’ isolating the North Wall-Sherriff Street community reinforce class distinctions and feelings of isolation. These ‘border 
vacuums’ (Jacobs, 1961, p. 257) perhaps slow the tide of gentrification yet are also prototypical manifestations of uneven devel- 
opment. The Docklands model has continued in the form of strategic development zones, which front-load infrastructure for mixed- 
use and mixed-tenure developments that are increasingly reliant on international financing for completion (Lawton, 2018). 

We surmise that, beyond a limited number of central, large projects in prominent cities, the prospects for innovation districts as a 
central element of smart urbanisation are limited and problematic. The contingency of innovation districts on macroeconomic factors 
and economic globalisation, which like these two case studies are largely designed with multinationals in mind, is large and therefore 
likely to be impacted by the pandemic-induced recession we are facing at time of writing. Whether Boston, Dublin, and other cities 
double down on planning for the innovation economy in an attempt to rebound from the present economic downturn remains to be 
seen. The case studies profiled here indicate that the innovation district model propagates a vision for the smart city that is corporate 
and self-contained, unable to realize the widespread socio-economic benefits associated with both concepts. 
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